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NOTE ON THE PLURALISTIC INTERPRETATION OF 
HISTORY AND THE PROBLEM OF INTER- 
DISCIPLINARY COOPERATION 


HE problem of the relationship between various disciplines 

in general and those belonging to the field of social studies in 
particular is quite old. In the past it preoccupied mainly philoso- 
phers of history and sociologists; now, however, economists and 
psychologists, political scientists and anthropologists, are being 
drawn more and more into ihe controversy and called upon to take 
a stand. The following few thoughts are advanced in realization 
of the far reaching effect which the outcome of this current discus- 
sion is bound to have on the development of individual disciplines ; 
they are also formulated in the strong conviction that even a special 
practitioner must take his stand not on- some secondary positions 
but along the line of fundamental and central issues. 

The subject of this note can be approached from a substantive 
point of view as a question about the nature of the forces operating 
throughout the process of historical development, or it can be dealt 
with methodologically as a problem of the réle of various disciplines 
in the explanation of this process. In the last analysis the two 
formulations come to one and the same. For the purpose of the 
present discussion the second, with its implied acceptance of a more 
or less conventional distinction of the separate disciplines, seems to 
be preferable, since it centers our attention on the problem of 
interdisciplinary codperation and competition. 

The monistic interpretation of history as compared with the 
pluralistic offers at first sight a peculiar advantage. It designates 
a chosen discipline as the principal explanatory instrument. From 
the point of view of consistent historical materialism, for example, 
the explanation of economic processes as developed by economic 
science is at the same time a basic explanation of the historical 
process in general. A consistent theological explanation would as- 
sign the rdle of such basic science to theology, the anthropological, 
to anthropology. What is, however, the réle of any non-economic 
discipline, say, anthropology, as considered from the point of view 
of an historical materialist? He can deny it the separate existence 
of an autonomous discipline. That is, he ean deny the existence of 
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anthropological ‘‘laws of development’’ having their peculiar in- 
ternal logic (I use this word in a loose Hegelian rather than in its 
strict formal sense) different from that of the laws of economic 
development. Or, if he does not ignore their existence entirely, 
he must adhere to a peculiar theory of correspondence, according 
to which the autonomous anthropological line of argument must 
have a rather singular property of leading to exactly the same 
factual implication, which can be derived from an independent 
economic argument. Such methodological parallelism would, of 
course, be compatible with a philosophical belief in the primacy of 
the economic factor in history. It would, however, be equally 
compatible with the fundamental belief in the primacy of anthro- 
pological laws. Operationally, i.e., for purposes of explanation 
of past not to say possible predictions of future events, the economic 
and anthropological interpretation of history would be strictly 
equivalent. 

Turning to the actual present-day state of all the established 
disciplines which have some bearing on the explanation of the his- 
torical process, one can observe first that each one of them, be it 
economics, anthropology, linguistics, or geography, seems to have 
established its own analytical pattern and has achieved at least 
some explanatory successes, and, second, that these separate pat- 
terns are entirely autonomous, i.e., irreducible into each other. 
This state of affairs, it must be admitted, does not exclude the 
possibility that in the course of some future developments perfect 
reduction formulae will be found leading to the establishment of 
complete parallelism between all the various lines of argument, 
which incidentally would mean simultaneous vindication of all 
the different monistic interpretations of history. 

At present, however, we face the choice between obdurate in- 
sistence on some monistic interpretation—which means overtaxing 
the analytical resources of one, chosen discipline and neglecting 
the capacities of all the others—or, practical pluralism. The na- 
ture of the pluralistic interpretation is the main subject of the fol- 
lowing remarks. 

‘‘To consider all the different aspects of the problem.’’ No 
other proposition sounds as sensible and even platitudinous when 
uttered in the form of general methodological advice and hardly 
any turns out to be as devoid of any concrete meaning in actual 
application. Stripped of superfluous verbiage, an interpretation 
which is supposed to take into account the relevant political, eco- 
nomic, and, say, anthropological factors proves to be similar to 
the decision arrived at by counting the pros and cons. The often 
repeated comparison with a parallelogram of forces is a wrong 
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analogy since the separate factors are basically incommensurable, 
each behaving in this case according to its own ‘‘law of motion.”’ - 

Examining various instances of what appears to be a success- 
ful explanation, or at least interpretation, of historical develop- 
ment, one notices that in every case the argument has actually 
been conducted in terms of one, peculiar type of ‘‘necessity’’— 
economic in some cases, psychological, or even purely physical in 
other cases. The pluralistic character of any single explanation 
reveals itself not in simultaneous application of essentially disparate 
types of considerations but rather in the ready shift from one type 
of interpretation to another. The justification of such methodo- 
logical eclecticism lies—and this is the principal point of the argu- 
ment that follows—in the limited nature of any type of interpreta- 
tion or causation (I use these two terms interchangeably). Neither 
the economic, nor the anthropological, or, say, geographical argu- 
ment can, in the present state of the development of the respective 
disciplines, lead to statement of uniquely defined necessities. Con- 
sidering any given sequence of events alternatively in the light 
of each one of such different approaches, one can at best assign 
it to as many different ranges of ‘‘possibilities.’’ Although the 
internal logics of the respective disciplines are incommensurable, 
the various ranges of possibilities thus derived are comparable, 
since all of them are described in terms of alternative developments 
of the same particular process. Using the familiar illustrative 
device, one can describe the set of all imaginable developments 
growing out of a particular situation as a large area enclosed by 
the approximately circular boundary and the particular ranges of 
possible developments admissible from the point of view of each 
of the separate disciplines as contained in smaller areas drawn in 
within that larger area of ‘‘all conceivable developments.’’ The 
actual course of events must necessarily fall within the range of 
possibilities which appear to be admissible from the point of view 
of every one of the individual disciplines. That is, it must neces- 
sarily fall within the area enclosed by every one of the smaller 
circles. Stated in negative terms it means that no development 
declared to be impossible from the point of view of any one of the 
separate. disciplines can actually take place. This requirement 
implies, of course, that the size and the position of the smaller 
‘circles’? is such that they would overlap each other in some 
portion of the area of all conceivable developments. 

Facing the situation in which such area of common overlap 
does not seem to exist, as, for example, in Figure II—where the 
range of anthropological possibilities includes some economic and 
also some geographic ones but ‘none which are common to both of 
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them—one must come to the inescapable conclusion that at least 
one of these three kinds of reasoning is definitely wrong. 
Considering the non-contradictory situations in which an area of 
general overlap actually does exist, one can distinguish a number 
of different cases. Figure I describes the simplest one. Here 
economics applied alone obviously gives the best possible explana- 
tion. The shaded area represents the narrowest range of pos- 
sible developments although it is also compatible with both the 
anthropological and also the geographical explanation. Taking 
into account either one of these would in that particular instance 
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not have improved the result obtained on the basis of a purely eco- 
nomic argument alone. 

A necessary codperation between two disciplines is called for, 
however, in the case described in Figure III. Here the closest ex- 
planation will be obtained by combining the economic and the 
anthropological line of reasoning. It is important to emphasize 
that each of the two lines of argument retains in this as in any other 
case its peculiar character. The codperation between the sciences 
consists in superimposition of two sets of results independently 





Fig. ITI 


obtained. This does not mean, of course, that the sequence in 
which one proceeds to take up the two lines of argument is en- 
tirely irrelevant. On the contrary, in so far as the smallest 
(shaded) range of possible developments coincides more nearly 
with the area of anthropological ‘‘possibilities,’’ it is advisable 
to explore this area first and take up the economic aspects of the 
given process next. In this way one might be able to avoid the 
exploration of the vast part of the region included in economics but 
finally eliminated through its superimposition over anthropology. 
The size of the ‘‘surplus area’’ within anthropology is in this case 
obviously much smaller than the size of the surplus area of the 
complete range of economic possibilities. 

If the foregoing analysis is correct, the efficiency or, better, 
the usefulness of one type of approach as compared with any other 
lies not so much in its ability to interpret the particular sequence 
of events in terms of its peculiar type of analysis—since any one 
of the alternative approaches can necessarily do the same—but 
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rather in its power to exclude from the range of all admissible 
possibilities certain sequences which form the point of view of all 
the other disciplines seem to be entirely possible. 

To emphasize the pragmatic implications of this argument one 
might say that there exists no logical necessity for the different 
experts (called in to explain some particular event) to work to- 
gether. On the contrary, each one of them could be placed in a 
separate room and asked to work out the largest range of sequences 
which appear to be admissible from the point of view of his par- 
ticular discipline. Then an outsider could collect the separate re- 
ports, superimpose them, conceptually speaking, over each other, 
and obtain the best possible solution of the problem at hand. At 
the end it might be found that some experts have been working in 
vain since the explanatory regions derived by them prove finally to 
be superseded by the narrower, i. e., more specific, explanations, 
given by the other members of the team. It is for this reason that 
an initial consultation among all the participants can be of some 
use. An approximate, preliminary comparison of their respective 
ranges might have allowed immediate elimination of those spe- 
cialists whose final contribution could obviously not have improved 
the ultimate result. 

The advantages of such preliminary conference—not to mention 
of arrangements enabling the representatives of various disciplines 
to keep in touch with each other throughout the whole procedure— 
can occasionally be outweighed by a peculiar practical or, better 
to say, psychological, disadvantage. Should some of the poten- 
tially superfluous experts be desirous of ‘‘remaining in the game,’’ 
they would, after preliminary consultations, be tempted to trim, 
consciously or unconsciously, the full range of possibilities admis- 
sible from their own particular point of view so as to make it ap- 
pear ‘‘at least as good’’ as the competing approaches. To this 
end it would be sufficient for them to stress the (obvious) fact 
that they too can get a plausible interpretation of a given course 
of events, but fail to mention their unfortunate ability to explain 
also some alternative developments which can be proven to be im- 
possible in the light of other types of analysis. 

Up to this point the discussion was centered on the examination 
of a single event or a short sequence which could have been treated 
as a single unit of happening. The long chains of development 
which typically come up in historical analysis can naturally be 
subdivided into a larger or smaller number of individual links. 
Any one of these has to be examined and explained separately, each 
individual explanation being constructed along the lines described 
above. The configuration of the explanatory ranges of various 
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disciplines as applied to the analysis of consecutive links in a given 
chain of events will often vary in the same way as the colored 
pieces in a kaleidoscope change their position after it has been 
shaken: the pattern of explanation will very likely change from one 
link of the chain to another. Purely anthropological interpre- 
tation might prove to be the most efficient at one juncture, a purely 
economic one at the next, and a combination of the two with, say, 
the geographical approach will possibly give the best results at 
some later stage. No wonder the proponents of various monistic 
interpretations of history are nearly always able to point out some 
specific instances in which their favorite discipline can explain, all 
by itself, the particular course of events. The error which they com- 
mit in generalizing their respective claims is, however, more dan- 
gerous than that committed by those non-discriminating pluralists 
who insist on combining all possible approaches in every case. The 
latter by the process of systematic elimination that was described 
above can in the end arrive at the combination of explanatory prin- 
ciples best suited to a particular situation, while the former, in 
refusing to take account of any other but their pet factors, run a 
serious risk of contenting themselves with ‘‘partial’’ interpretation 
which could be markedly improved, that is, narrowed down, by in- 
troduction of additional, limiting considerations. 

The choice of the most suitable explanatory combination of 
disciplines depends not only on the nature of the event which has 
to be explained; it is also determined by the state of development 
of each of the separate sciences involved. Any advancement in 
economics would, for example, affect (in so far as it is at all rele- 
vant to the issue at hand) our graphs by narrowing down the area 
of developments admissible from the point of view of economic 
analysis. The same applies, of course, to all other disciplines. 
Such change might or might not affect the nature of the best ex- 
planatory scheme, depending on whether it does or does not modify 
the shape of the (shaded) narrowest area of the most restricted pos- 
sibilities. Without elaborating that line of argument it is suf- 
ficient to point out that occasionally a very slight advancement 
will transform a discipline—which formerly should have been 
entirely disregarded in the analysis of a particular situation—into 
a most important, maybe the single element, of the most efficient 
explanatory scheme. 

But what about the ultimate end of scientific progress? Extra- 
polating ad infinitum the process in the course of which each one 
of the separate areas of ‘‘unexcluded possibilities’? shrinks more 
and more, we would arrive at a final state in which every one of 
them is ultimately reduced to a single point of absolute certainty 
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and more than that: this limiting point must necessarily be the same 
for all the alternative approaches, since, had it not been the same, 
this final situation would be similar to that depicted in Figure II 
above: the explanations offered by separate sciences would appear 
to be mutually exclusive, that is, contradictory. This conclusion 
is actually not so paradoxical as it appears to be at the first sight. 
It expresses the often expounded idea of the unity of science. Such 
unity could, however, actually be realized only if all individual 
disciplines had already reached the state of ultimate perfection and, 
thus merging with each other, lost their separate identities. 

The well-known merger of certain parts of modern physics and 
chemistry indicates the general nature of this process of gradual 
unification. A similar relationship seems to have lately been es- 
tablished, for example, between psychology and certain aspects of 
anthropology. This is the kind of development envisaged by 
Auguste Comte in his hierarchical classification of sciences: a sys- 
tematic absorption of the special by the more general, i.e., more 
‘‘basic,’’ type of analysis. The former loses in such a process its 
logical sovereignty and becomes at best a conveniently manageable 
province of the latter. 

One of the most serious errors committed by some of the con- 
temporary proponents of the doctrine of unity of science and many 
promoters of inter-disciplinary codperation is that they forget that 
the ideal age is not yet here. Far from being members of a well- 
integrated family of sciences, the individual disciplines still retain 
for the most part their sovereignty. The interrelationship and col- 
laboration between such essentially independent analytical systems 
poses a peculiar problem which requires a quite special solution. 
This note is intended to indicate the general direction in‘which such 
solution might be sought. 


WassiILty LEONTIEF 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





BOOK REVIEW 


Man and Metaphysics. Grorce P. Apams. (Woodbridge Lec- 
tures, Number Two, delivered at Columbia University, 1947.) 
New York: Columbia University Press. 1948. vi+ 162 pp. 
$2.50. 


While my colleagues at Columbia and many other friends of 
Professor Adams were listening to these Woodbridge Lectures of 
1947, I was absent on duty on the Pacific Coast. Thus having 
missed the pleasure of hearing the lectures, I am assigning to myself 
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the privilege of reviewing them in Woodbridge’s JouRNAL, and I 
shall try as best I can to review them as a student of Woodbridge. 
Such a point of view is practically inevitable, for Professor Adams 
has addressed himself sympathetically and critically to the central 
theme of Woodbridge’s philosophy, the relation between mind and 
nature. 

In the spirit of this philosophy Adams conceives of human 
experience as the ‘‘accessibility’’ of nature to man; man is in the 
world which he observes. But this situation is the source of the 
metaphysical problem, not its solution. For it suggests that 
human life exhibits two radically different forms or dimensions 
of being: the being which is observed and the being of observation 
itself, the world experienced and the process of experience. Thus 
there are two metaphysical perspectives, which Adams terms the 
‘animistic perspective’’ of having experience and the ‘‘observer’s 
perspective’’ of reporting what he discovers by having experience. 
Skillfully Adams traces the interaction and confusion of these 
two perspectives in ancient and modern philosophy, and he ends 
his analysis by formulating two alternative philosophies of the 
relation between mind and nature, each of which fails to give a 
coherent account of the unity of being. 


We are in the end confronted with two alternatives. We may take the 
insight supplied by the observer’s perspective, by the sciences, as yielding the 
only authentic knowledge of nature which is accessible to us. That nature will 
be compacted of events, structures, and relations, all of which, in the last 
analysis and ideally, are statable in terms of space-time continuities and rela- 
tions. In this nature there are no meanings and no values. Things just are, 
and events just happen. The mind, with all of its possessions, its immediacies 
and its meanings would appear to be a miracle in such a world, a miracle such 
as human wants would be, were not nature wistful and passionate. It would 
cease being a miracle, on these premises, only if we ignored and failed to note 
the experiences through which man lives, the immediacies which are the posses- 
sions of his conscious life. It would cease to be a miracle if consciousness 
were identified with the behavior of animal bodies and the functions which they 
perform. What stands in the way of this is just that which is yielded by 
the perspective of animism, and it is this with which one has to reckon. 

Or we may think of a nature domiciled with significant structures and 
meaningful relations, a nature which does not quite coincide with that nature 
presented by the sciences within the observer’s perspective. It is a nature 
which wears some of the aspects of mind. Along the path of the first al- 
ternative, mind is something of an anomaly. In the second alternative, 
nature becomes something of an anomaly. She becomes much more mysterious 
than she had ever been before. She becomes a nature which, as it were, 
seeks man out, creating his mind so that he too can enjoy the wealth of 
meanings that is hers. It is as if nature were not content just to be and to 
happen, to enact her own drama unseen and unwitnessed. She wants a 
spectator, and she brings forth mind in order that the drama shall not go 
on without an audience, without a mind to witness and enjoy, and to par- 
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ticipate in the life that is hers, and in order that nature may herself become 
the instrument and servant of the child she has brought forth. This is a 
metaphor and, perchance, myth and symbol. [Pp. 122-124.] 


Neither of these theories represents adequately either Adams’ 
or Woodbridge’s point of view, but together they define clearly 
the difficulties which both men face, Adams in emphasizing with 
the first view the implications of the animistic perspective for 
dualism, and Woodbridge in emphasizing the observer’s per- 
spective as a naturalistic monism. 

On the whole, Adams, unlike Woodbridge, thinks that nature 
is only spatio-temporal and that the logical structure of meaning, 
the Woodbridgean ‘‘universe of discourse,’’ is a ‘‘possession’’ of 
the mind. The mind is not for him an objective structure or 
dimension of nature, as it is for Woodbridge, but only the experi- 
encing, individual self. Our minds are unique beings, which 
‘*possess’’ their feelings and meanings in such a way that nature 
can not also possess them. Adams realizes that this use of ‘‘ pos- 
session’’ is metaphorical and guards against uncritical assumptions. 
Occasionally, as on page 78, he defines the mind’s ownership of its 
experience in a Woodbridgean way: 


To say that it is a mind which holds title to the possession of experience 
is a way of saying that experience, in the sense in which it is now being 
used, comprises a kind of system, a mode of organization, with its characteristic 
structure and relations. The ownership of experience by a mind need imply 
no more than this, nor need it signify any sort of absentee ownership. 


But usually he means more than a ‘‘mode of organization’’ or 
‘‘kind of system’’; he means that ‘‘accessibility has become pos- 
Session and possession means conscious awareness’’ (pn. 91), that 
‘‘meanings are mind-dependent”’ (p. 110), that ‘‘these meanings 
require consciousness as the medium in which to exist’’ (p. 111), 
and that ‘‘mind is not only the habitat of meanings; it is the user 
of meanings’’ (pp. 132-133). This conception of mind as owner 
and manipulator of meanings is developed beautifully in the final 
chapter on ‘‘The Mind’s Excursive Power.’’ He criticizes both 
Woodbridge and Mead for locating meanings in things (though he 
oceasionally slips, and admits that meanings are found in the 
given, that ‘‘things’’ own meanings, and that meanings are only 
‘‘revealed,’’ not created in mind (pp. 138-139). The mind does 
not manipulate or translate things; it translates or ‘‘metaphores’’ 
meanings, as the body does things. The mentipulation (if I may 
coin a word suggested by Adams) of meanings in the processes of 
symbolism is a taking of meanings out of their natural habitats 
and using them to construct ideals, ideas, values, poems, and other 
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things not found in nature. Such ‘‘excursions’’ reveal the ‘‘ani- 
mistic’’ nature of mind, the fact that it has its own life and powers. 

I think the chief difference between this excursive account of 
meaning and Woodbridge’s discursive account is that he would 
regard man (in nature) as the source of minds, and would think 
of ‘‘minds’’ as merely a name for the various ways (described by 
Adams) in which things are ‘‘metaphored’’ into meanings. This 
world of meanings (metaphored things) is the mind, and its ulti- 
mate owner is nature, for there is no reason why things can not 
exist naturally in more than spatio-temporal dimensions. Why 
can not the perspectives of observation (vision), meaning, feeling, 
desiring, and knowing be viewed as powers of man? Men have 
minds whenever their existence becomes animate as well as they 
have bodies in space-time. In gaining experience men acquire 
minds, and it complicates the metaphysics unduly to conceive of a 
mind both as a process of.‘‘having’’ and as an owner who ‘‘has.”’’ 
In other words, Woodbridge would undoubtedly agree that man’s 
existence is multi-dimensional, but would not agree that the 
mental dimension is an ‘‘excursion’’ out of nature. 

Perhaps I may be permitted an analogy. Walking and singing 
are two distinct processes, but they are not incompatible, for a 
man may do both at the same time without restricting either—the 
two may on occasion enhance each other. So it may be the case 
with physical motion and mental observation with practice and 
theory. If Adams can prove that the two are incompatible, he 
has a real reason for insisting that man is two kinds of being, 
mysteriously united. But if physical and mental life can and do 
go together, why abstract the life of the mind as though it existed 
in a world of its own? 

One source of confusion here is the fact that ‘‘life’’ and ‘‘mind’’ 
are used very loosely today and Adams sanctions this loose usage. 
In his account ‘‘life,’’ ‘‘mind,’’ ‘‘experience,’’ ‘‘spirit,’’ ‘‘conscious- 
ness’’ are used interchangeably. He criticizes Whitehead and 
others for extending the categories of life, feeling, and experience 
to all natural occasions—and justly so. But his own account, too, 
could be more discriminating in this respect. For example, he 
explains that speculation is an activity emerging in the broader 
context of life, but then interprets life as in a sense ‘‘dependent”’ 
upon ‘‘the cognitive adventure’’ (p. 6). Surely such dependence 
must be merely cognitive and not ontological. Similarly, to repre- 
sent observation as a ‘‘withdrawal’’ from life, and to represent the 
sciences as withdrawing more radically than philosophy does (pp. 
22, 34), is doing justice neither to Plato and Aristotle nor to the 
modern sciences. Adams makes the point very clearly and effec- 
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tively that philosophical thinking is more responsive to the 
‘‘elimate of opinion’’ and to ‘‘life’’ in general than science is, and 
less responsive to evidence, but he fails to show why on that ac- 
count it has more to say about the ‘‘validity’’ of thought than sci- 
ence has (pp. 12-15). 

But these are minor difficulties. A major one strikes me in 
the careful way in which Adams distinguishes the immediate and 
the mediate ‘‘possessions’’ of the mind, for here we approach the 
basie feature of what he calls ‘‘man’s metaphysical sense.’’ The 
immediate aspects of experiencing are identified with the mind 
as much as are the processes of linguistic expression and media- 
tion. If ‘‘mind’’ is to be used loosely as embracing all aspects of 
life, the issue would be merely verbal. But Adams tends to as- 
similate so much of life to consciousness that the reader is puzzled 
concerning his psychology. At times Adams is reporting up-to- 
date physiology and psychology, but at other times he seems to be 
relying too much on the stream-of-consciousness psychology of 
James, of which James himself grew sceptical. He appeals to 
consciousness as ‘‘the seat of immediacy’’ (p. 110) in the same 
context in which he explains how life achieves meaning and truly 
mental quality only as it embraces past and future, and gives ex- 
pression to cognitive awareness. Do all sensitive beings have 
minds? And is immediate experience cognitive? No definite 
epistemology is formulated here, but the reader fears that at least 
a part of the ‘‘metaphysical tension’? and paradox of human ex- 
istence is due to certain ‘‘inconsistencies’’ in the analysis of con- 
sciousness. 

However, after all these technical details of the theory of ex- 
perience are dismissed, the main theme of these lectures emerges 
impressively, namely, that ‘‘man lives at the crossroads of two 
dimensions’’ (p. 152). Though this ancient theme of the theory of 
human nature is always fresh, and though Woodbridge, too, con- 
cerned himself with it, Adams has succeeded in stating this theme 
with exceptional urbanity and incisiveness. It is stated by him 
more clearly than by Woodbridge, less romantically than by the 
existentialists, and less sectarianly than by either the idealists or 
the theologians. This volume is enjoyable; it is also very useful, 
not only as a critical commentary on modern naturalism, but as a 
prolegomenon to any contemporary metaphysics. 


HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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God in Us. A Liberal Christian Philosophy of Religion for the 
General Reader. A. CAMPBELL GARNETT. Chicago: Willett, 


Clark & Co. 1945. x+162 pp. $1.50. 


This book, dedicated to a son lost in the war, is a fresh and 
useful simplification of the author’s earlier A Realistic Philosophy 
of Religion (1942). It soft pedals the systematic metaphysics and 
critical treatment of alternatives of that previous work, pouring 
its content into the mold of Christian theology. (Thus, if Comte 
is right, the author is retrogressing. ) 

The position is still fundamentally Kantian in its ethics. The 
moral law or will in us is ultimate, universal, and categorical, 
making saints and breaking sinners. And this is God in us. How- 
ever, the author departs from the Kantian position by adopting 
a metaphysics of space. Like Newton, who is not mentioned, he 
practically identifies space with the Divine Presence, or a kind of 
omnipresent sensorium—a spiritual agent. Moreover, God’s ex- 
istence as an Eternal Person is argued ‘‘scientifically’’ from science 
and history. (If Kant is right, these constitute another retrogres- 
sion, in the direction of dogmatism.) 

Though the tenor of this view associates it with Protestant 
Modernism, humanism or ‘‘secularism’’ in religion is denounced 
in favor of something transcending man. The author (like Ben- 
nett, Morrison, Brightman) thinks that humanistic ethics and 
religion are based on the principle of ‘‘enlightened self-interest,’’ 
and that this does not get one beyond his own ego. He isso afraid of 
this view that, through the first part of the book, he makes the 
mistake of defining God in us as the moral will to do good to 
others (pp. X, 26, etc.). Only towards the end of his fight with 
enlightened self-interest does he relax into the sounder position 
that the Good Will aims at the general good, including our own 
(pp. 31, 35). 

The author himself asserts that the Will, with its moral ‘‘ought,’’ 
is ‘‘a part of the self’’ (p. 32). What, then, is his objection to 
enlightened self-interest? Will not an enlightened self do its duty? 
And even the naturalist, while he does not use the notion of meta- 
physical transcendence of an Absolute Person, does recognize fac- 
tors transcending the self that are nevertheless supremely relevant 
to enlightened self-interest. Or, this may be, in the author’s 
phrase, the ‘‘divine spark’’ in, and as an ideal part of, the self. It 
looks as if disagreement about enlightened self-interest will con- 
tinue to be verbal, if formulated in the author’s way. 
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But a little carelessness is a virtue in a book written in response 
to requests for simplification, in favor of the Christian religion. 
Yet, such defenses leave the serious, cosmopolitan student of re- 
ligion troubled, even those who believe that Christianity is best. 
There must be a better way to vindicate the faith, without the 
slanted optimism (‘‘Inanimate nature is never ugly,’’ p. 72; ‘‘In 
every human mind... God’s will is fully revealed,’’ dictating 
killing in time of war; etc.) and strange logic, and with more of 
a sense for the tragic complications of reality, where doing one’s 
duty often necessarily involves doing wrong to innocent people. 
That is the prevalent paradox of human moral conduct. What we 
need is not theodicy, but theology that copes with that fact. The 
great tragic dramas, including the Book of Job, are expressions 
of this morally disjointed scheme which connects factors that 
ideally are separate, and permits the concurrence of what in prin- 
ciple should never go together. The wonder is that, from the 
steady contemplation of this scheme, a great love and yearning 
arise, and the strong wish never to leave it. The theology which, 
with sympathy and a moderate logic, captures this vision will en- 
dure, for it will evoke amor intellectualis Det. 

The chapter headings, in order, are: ‘‘Have we outgrown re- 
ligion?’’ Where do we find God?’’ ‘‘Has man a soul?’’ ‘‘What 


is God like?’’ ‘‘Is God revealed in history?’’ ‘‘Is Christianity the 
final religion?’’ and ‘‘ Must religion be institutionalized?’’ . 
V.C. A. 


Mathematik, Logik und Erfahrung. Victor Krart. Wien: 
Springer-Verlag. 1947. vii+129 pp. $2.40. 


This is an interesting if modest attempt to examine afresh the 
conditions under which mathematics and logic are applicable to 
empirical matters of fact. Professor Kraft accepts the standard 
view that the formal disciplines of pure mathematics and deductive 
logic are completely a priori, and criticizes effectively some recent 
revivals of genetic, psychological, and empirical interpretations of 
propositions asserted in these domains. His problem is that of 
indicating what empirical features must be present in the world if 
the pure formalism of mathematics and logic is to be relevant for 
empirical study. His first chapter is devoted to a consideration of 
this issue with respect to arithmetic and geometry, and the final 
third chapter is similarly addressed to deductive logic. Dr. 
Kraft’s findings are by and large familiar, and he has obviously 
learned much from the writings of the members of the Wiener 
Kreis and other contemporary students of logic. However, he by. 
no means subscribes in a wholesale fashion to positivist analyses, 
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and at a number of important points in the philosophy of mathe- 
matics (e.g., the analysis of the continuum) he adopts positions at 
variance with generally accepted current accounts. 

An especially stimulating part of the book is the critical ex- 
amination of the conventionalist view of the laws of empirical 
science ; to this issue is devoted the whole of the second chapter and 
a portion of the first. Dr. Kraft considers both the more extreme 
and the more moderate versions of this interpretation of scientific 
laws, and presents much pertinent material and many persuasive 
arguments to show the general inadequacy of this standpoint. The 
argument is not uniformly water-tight—e.g., Dr. Kraft maintains 
that the conventionalist position can be carried through only if 
“arbitrary hypotheses’? are employed, though he offers no ade- 
quately clear criteria for distinguishing such hypotheses from those 
not so characterized. Nevertheless, Dr. Kraft has excellent and 
timely things to say on the entire problem, and he says them well. 
His essay is eminently worth reading. 

E.N. 


Kantian Studies. A. H. Smita. Oxford: At the Clarenden Press. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1947. viii+ 196 pp. 
$4.00. 


The author explains that these studies are prolegomena to the 
speculations contained in his Treatise on Knowledge, published 
in 1943. The purpose is to examine certain of Kant’s doctrines 
in order to see what they imply and where they break down. 
While accepting much of Kant’s first Critique, he holds that Kant 
nowhere explains successfully how that which is known to one 
mind is known to others also, nor how the mind has knowledge of 
itself. These weaknesses are traced to Kant’s controlling notion 
that the mind can not be aware of anything other than its own 
Vorstellungen; consequences as diverse as the refutation of the 
ontological proof and the denial of the possibility of knowing the 
unconditioned may be traced to this notion. The author supports 
this conclusion with an exhaustive critique of Kant’s refutation of 
idealism, the various significations of ‘‘object,’’ and the difficulties 
of the distinction between phenomena and noumena. 

The author’s method consists of stating the point at issue, 
examining the various relevant passages in Kant’s text with minute 
care in order to ascertain the probable meaning, then pointing up 
Kant’s ambiguities and difficulties and tracing these back to the 
basic idealism of his system. While the argument is impressive 
in its minuteness and patience, the reader will find precious little 
grain for all the hours of exhaustive winnowing undertaken in this 
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text. It will be useful only to advanced students of Kant’s theory 
of knowledge. 

A concluding chapter presents some suggestive ideas on ‘‘ Uni- 
versals and the Form of Intuition in Mathematics’’; but these are 
scarcely germane to the main theme of the book. 


O. F. K. 


On the Nature of Value: The Philosophy of Samuel Alexander. 
Minton R. Konvitz. New York: King’s Crown Press. 1946. 
viii + 128 pp. $2.00. 


This pleasant little book assembles, expounds, and criticizes 
the main features of Alexander’s theory of value. The first three 
chapters: ‘‘Metaphysics and Value,’’ ‘‘General Theory of Value,’’ 
and ‘‘Man and Value,’’ attempt to ‘‘convey the spirit and logic of 
Alexander’s inquiry.’’ The remaining chapters: ‘‘Meaning and 
Value,’’ ‘‘Beauty,’’ ‘‘Goodness’’ (reprinted from Ethics), and 
‘‘Truth’’ (reprinted from this JouURNAL), contain introductory sec- 
tions summarizing Alexander and additional sections criticizing 
his views. A final summary word and a bibliography of Alex- 
ander’s work complete the volume. 

Its chief merits lie in its crisp, healthy, often pungent style 
and in its exemplary expository concision, amounting sometimes 
almost to truncation. Its faults arise out of an attempt to cover 
too much ground too quickly, with resultant thinness of analysis. 
The brief presentation of Alexander’s esthetic theory (pp. 61- 
66) seems excellent; the capsular semantic in Chapter 4, together 
with its applications in esthetics (pp. 74-80), certainly needs fur- 
ther development. ‘‘Meaning’’ is extended to cover the whole 
realm of associative evocations (p. 47). Thus, ‘‘A chair means 
something to sit on’’ (p. 48), ‘‘A thing may mean a sound,”’ and 
‘‘In the aesthetic experience, instead of language meaning the 
material of experience ..., this material means language’’ (p. 
74). The formalist-programmist controversy is resolved by recog- 
nizing that a work of art is meant and means (pp. 74 ff., 113). 
Konvitz offers no adequate justification for these odd locutions. 
The book does not pretend to be a profound contribution to philo- 
sophic wisdom. Its criticisms are neither altogether new nor al- 
together persuasive. Some straw men inhabit its pages. It will, 
however, be of interest to students who, with Konvitz (p. 3), 
‘‘know of no contemporary philosopher who, more than Alex- 
ander, merits close study and respectful attention.’’ 


Dovaetas N. Morgan 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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The Poetry of History: The Contribution of Literature and Literary 
Scholarship to the Writing of History since Voltaire. EmMeEry 
Nerr. New York: Columbia University Press. 1947. ix+ 
258 pp. $3.50. 


Philosophers should be among the first to welcome a book which 
ignores the conventional barriers between academic subjects, and 
is dedicated ‘‘To Those Who Believe That Knowledge Is One 
And Indivisible.’’ Its author, a professor of English at Columbia 
University, has not let the fact of his vocation deter him from 
stepping boldly into the preserves of the historians and the scientists. 
Like many another scholar in our day, he perceives the desperate 
need for syntheses of the arts and the sciences. But, unlike the 
vast majority, who exhaust their fervor in the perorations of com- 
mencement addresses, Professor Neff has done something about it. 
He has applied a keen and receptive mind to previous examples of 
successful unions of poetic beauty and scientific truth in a review 
of the writing of history from Voltaire to Toynbee. 

‘*T have called the book The Poetry of History,’’ he explains, 
‘*because poetry seems the most adequate symbol for the quintes- 
sence of the human spirit. I might have named it The Artistry of 
Knowledge, to describe the means historians have chosen to win 
humanity to recognize its own likeness, to understand itself. From 
an era fertile in historians, I have selected those who represent the 
highest synthesis of literature with science and social conscious- 
ness’’ (p. 4). In other words, the author has set for himself the 
difficult task of defending history as an art without attacking it as 
a science. He does this, in part, by the simple device of excluding 
from consideration the excessively scientific or ultra-positivistic 
historians who followed in the train of Ranke or Herbert Spencer. 
But, in the process, he becomes understandably over-indulgent to- 
ward those other extremists, the excessively poetic Chateaubriand, 
Seott, Carlyle, and Michelet. 

His story of the ways in which great imaginative history - 
written begins with Voltaire, who shattered the traditional universe 
of Bossuet, with the result that ‘‘history, exposed to his clear and 
malicious gaze, was never quite the same again’’ (p.17). Although 
the limitations of pure reason had been exposed by Kant, Leibniz, 
and Hume, it took a Herder to ‘‘accept the contradictions of human 
nature’’ and to look to action for ‘‘the stuff of history.’’ This en- 
abled Herder to mediate between the religious Bossuet and the 
scientific Voltaire (pp. 40, 46, 49). Gibbon and Vico helped to 
set the stage for the entry of the masses of men at the French Revo- 
lution. ‘‘The present generation, from its similar fate, can meas- 
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ure the impact of the revolutionary convulsion which shook Western 
civilization for twenty-five years.’’ Out of ‘‘the vast stir of 
emotion ... the stimulus to the imagination of the recent dis- 
covery that their stage was an infinite universe . . . came historical 
writing unexampled in poetical quality and power”’ (p. 89). 

The heroes of Professor Neff’s golden age of historiography are 
Barthold Niebuhr, Otfried Miiller, Chateaubriand, Augustin 
Thierry, Scott, Carlyle, Renan, Jakob Burckhardt, J. R. Green, 
and, above all, the neglected Jules Michelet. With Thierry, he 
wages war on the ‘‘ writers without imagination who have not known 
how to paint,’’ but he is not so diligent in his chastisement of the 
‘‘writers without learning who have not known how to observe’’; 
and he makes only passing reference to the ‘‘Saint-Simonian group 
of thinkers,’’ all ardent positivists, to whom Thierry ‘‘had early 
attached himself.’’ Carlyle is praised for the deep emotional in- 
volvement in the French Revolution which enabled him to describe 
it ‘‘hot out of his own soul,’’ with no hint to the reader that too 
much heat is as bad as too little (pp. 120, 127). We may agree 
with Renan that ‘‘history requires the whole man with all his pas- 
sions’’ without concluding that all historical narration should be 
‘“breathless’’ in the Carlylean manner. 

In his chapter on ‘‘History as Science,’’ Professor Neff de- 
nounces ‘‘the dehumanizing of the humanities’’ by Ranke and the 
Darwinians, and praises Croce for his championing of ‘‘philo- 
sophical speculation in history.’’ His concluding survey is en- 
titled ‘‘Twentieth-Century Thought in Search of a Historian,’’ 
with Spengler and Toynbee as rival candidates. ‘‘The thought of 
the twentieth century, in its audacity, grandeur and liberating 
power, awaits a historian with consummate artistic skill’” (p. 223). 
Meanwhile, there remains the need for reliability in history as well 
as literary brilliance. Professor Neff has done well in pointing to 
a number of fairly successful liaison men between art and science. 
It remains to study much more carefully the methods which brought 
them their measures of scientific as well as of artistic success. 

H. A. L. 


Civilization and Religion. An Argument about Values in Human 
Infe. CHARLES WILLIAM HENDEL. (The Rockwell Lectures on 
Religion at the Rice Institute, Houston, Texas.) New Haven, 
Conn.: Published for the Rice Institute by Yale University 
Press. 1948. viiit+78 pp. $2.00. 


Professor Hendel has written an interesting, and in many ways 
exciting, book about the discussions he had with GI’s in a United 
States Army University during 1945. The discussions very 
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broadly concern the relationship of religion to civilization in terms 
of ideas regarding man and responsibility. There is no attempt 
to ‘‘prove anything, not even the existence of soul or of ultimate 
realities or forms of order or of God.’’ The chapters assume that 
these ideas are intelligible and they purport to ‘‘show what they 
mean practically in relation to our own experience of life today.’’ 

Throughout this book Professor Hendel indicates that he be- 
lieves that there is no conflict between faith and knowledge. The 
stream of philosophical thinking and the tradition of the Gospels | 
have both contributed to those aspects of Western Civilization 
that are worth preserving. They both tend to make man a re- 
sponsible seeker after wisdom, and they both act as codperating 
physicians in the cure of ethical blindness. Progress toward the 
ultimate goal of a free, socially responsible, democratic civilization 
can only be made, however, when philosophy remains true to its 
heritage and ‘‘seeks truth universally valid’’ and when ‘‘religion 
comes to dispel the idolatry which is the bane of our existence.”’ 

As a whole this little book is a simple, balanced, and thoughtful 
statement of the value of philosophy and high religion in this period 
of cultural chaos. It can be warmly recommended to both phi- 
losophers and laymen. 


J. R. E. 


The Essentials of Buddhist Philosophy. JuNJIRO TAKAKUSU. 
Edited by W. T. Chan and Charles A. Moore. Honolulu: Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. 1947. 223 pp. 


The title describes the book well because it does present the es- 
sentials of Buddhist philosophy for professional philosophers in a 
‘‘dry bone’’ way. It systematizes the different schools of thought 
which either have been or still are to be found in Japan on the 
theory that only in Japan has every doctrine of both the Hinayana 
and Mahayana schools been preserved and that, therefore, Bud- 
dhism in Japan fairly represents Buddhism in the rest of the 
world. This saves a great deal of time for the author because he 
need not examine Buddhism as a living religion im situ where it 
actually occurs or in its historical manifestations as it sifted 
through to Japan. The inevitable result is that the volume pre- 
sents Buddhism distilled from the books and not Buddhism as an 
organic thing in its diverse incarnations. 

After a few pages of introduction and of Indian background 
the author provides an excellent summary of the fundamental 
principles of Mahayana philosophy which he lists as six: causation, 
indeterminism of the differentiated, reciprocal identification, true 
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reality, totality, and perfect freedom. His clear explanations of 
these difficult concepts are an evidence of his own profound under- 
standing of Buddhism. 

The nub of the volume is contained in the brief expositions of 
eleven Buddhist schools of thought found in Japan either as inde- 
pendent schools or as ‘‘schools of thought’’ to be examined by 
students of organized schools. The same outline of treatment is 
followed for each school: (1) preliminary remarks about it; (2) 
historical review of its development; (3) philosophical presentation 
of its essential elements, and usually, (4) résumé in brief of the 
school’s philosophical principles. 

This is a very useful volume for the busy philosopher who 
needs to have on hand a volume which provides him at a glance 
with the essentials of Buddhist philosophy. He might also use it as 
the framework for classroom study. 


K. P. L. 





INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF PHILOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETIES 


During the summer of 1948 several philosophical congresses 
were held; two of them were attended by the writer, one at Mainz, 
Germany, August 1-8, and the other at Amsterdam, Netherlands, 
August 11-18. At the latter congress an International Federation 
of Philosophical Societies was formed. 

The Philosophen-Kongress at Mainz was attended by 170 
German delegates and 30 delegates from seven other countries. 
The Congress was opened by its president, Professor Fritz J. von 
Rintelen of Mainz; the first formal address was delivered by its 
honorary president, Professor Theodor Litt of Bonn, on the theme 
“‘Die Weltbedeutung des Menschen.’’ There followed the reading 
of about forty papers, fifteen of which were read by philosophers 
from outside Germany. One session was devoted to papers and 
discussion on the philosophy of Max Scheler; the leaders of this 
session were Erich Rothacker of Bonn, Gerhard Kranzlin of Ziirich, 
and Hans Reiner of Freiburg. Among the other papers the follow- 
ing might be mentioned as of special interest: ‘‘Probleme einer 
Anthropologie der Erkenntnis’’ by Helmut Plessner (Groningen) ; 
‘*Kulturbegegnungen als philosophisches Problem’? by Eduard 
Spranger (Tiibingen) ; ‘‘Vom Bilde des Menschen’’ by Bela von 
Brandenstein (Budapest); ‘‘Die Wahrscheinlichkeit und ihre 
Grundlage im Sein und Denken’’ by Theodor Erismann (Inns- 
bruck) ; ‘‘Le fondement métaphysique de la vérité’’ by G. Verbeke 
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(Louvain); ‘‘Ueber die franzdsische Philosophie’? by Rossier 
(Paris) ; ‘‘Probleme metaphysischer Begriffsbildung’’ by Walther 
Brugger (Miinchen) ; ‘‘Kategorialanalytische Untersuchungen zum 
Wesen der Mathematik’’ by Georgi Schischkoff (Schlehdorf Obb.) ; 
‘‘Ansichsein und Geschichte’? by Gerhard Kriiger (Tiibingen) ; 
“‘Die philosophisch-geistige Lage und der Protestantismus’’ by 
Paul Tillich (New York) ; ‘‘ Wahrscheinlichkeit und Kausalitit’’ by 
Heinrich Sauer (Hamburg) ; ‘‘Der positive Begriff der Existenz 
und die Psychologie’? by W. Keller (Ziirich) ; ‘‘Das Kernsatz- 
problem in der Logik als philosophischer Wissenschaft’’ by Ger- 
hard Stammler (Halle). 

These and the other papers read at the Congress will appear 
during December, 1948, in Zeitschrift fiir Philosophische Forsch- 
ung, edited by Georgi Schischkoff, who was also the Secretary of 
the Congress. 

The meetings took place in the new quarters (formerly bar- 
racks) of the University of Mainz, which are conspicuous as a 
well-built and commodious group of buildings amid the ghastly 
ruins of the city of Mainz. The French military authorities were 
generous hosts to the Congress. The numerous body of eager 
students in attendance contributed to the lively spirit that pre- 
vailed. The occasion as a whole gave evidence not only of the 
recent revival among German academic circles, but also of a genu- 
ine interest in international themes and foreign philosophical cur- 
rents. There was a discussion of the possibility of reviving the 
Kant-Gesellschaft and the publication of Kant-Studien as soon as 
economic conditions in Germany made the plans feasible. Mean- 
while it was agreed to establish the Leibniz-Gesellschaft as a 
European philosophical society with a branch in Germany. A 
Georg Simmel Archw was also established. 

It was decided to hold another congress in the British Zone 
(lower Saxony) during the summer of 1950. The Committee in 
charge of preparations for this congress is Theodor Litt, Paul 
Menzer, Helmut Plessner, Fritz J. von Rintelen, and Aloys Wenzl. 

As soon as the German philosophers have achieved a more 
formal and general union, their association is to become a member 
of the newly formed World Federation. " 

The following week, August 11-18, there was held at the Uni- 
versity of Amsterdam the Tenth International Congress of Phi- 
losophy. Among the 800 delegates there were over 30 Americans. 
The Congress was enriched by a series of three meetings organized 
by UNESCO for the discussion of current international problems, 
and presided over by J. J. Mayoux and J. L. Havet of the UNESCO 
staff. Of the American delegates, Sidney Hook, Paul A. Schilpp, 
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and Marten ten Hoor contributed to these UNESCO meetings; the 
discussions began on a high, perhaps too academic, level, but sank 
in the final session to the level of ad hominem political polemics 
between several Czech and British delegates. 

At the Plenary Sessions of the Congress there were several 
notable papers, among them those read by A. Dempf (Vienna), 
Bertrand Russell (Cambridge), Paul Bernays (Ziirich), Louis de 
Raeymacker (Louvain), Ladislav Rieger (Prague), K. R. Popper 
(London), Raymond Bayer (Paris), and G. Calogero (Rome). 

The other sections of the Congress were supposed to be organ- 
ized about the general theme of Man, Mankind, and Humanity, but 
this central subject of the Congress was usually lost sight of in the 
profusion of papers on all imaginable topics of philosophical dis- 
course. These papers were classified very roughly into the follow- 
ing sections: East and West, Man and Religion, Metaphysics and 
General Ontology, General Theory of Values, Ethics, Aesthetics, 
Philosophy of Law, Logic and General Methodology, Symbolic 
Logic, Philosophy of Mathematics, Philosophy of Nature, Bio- 
philosophy, Philosophical Problems of Psychology, Philosophy of 
Language, Philosophy of History, Sociology and Ethnology, and 


History of Philosophy. The Proceedings in which this formidable 


array of papers will be published will indeed be a monumental 
volume ! 

There is unfortunately not space here to describe the more de- 
lightful aspects of the Congress—the meeting of many persons who 
had been mere authors, the charms of the City of Amsterdam, the 
lavish receptions by the Dutch hosts at the great museums and 
other centers of interest, and in general the participation in a cos- 
mopolitan and free society, where conversation and dialectic alter- 
nated ad lib. It should be mentioned, however, that while we 
Americans were wondering at the' glories of the old world, not a 
few Europeans were wondering at the impressive display of Ameri- 
can philosophical publications which was arranged in the Univer- 
sity Library as a result of the codperation of American publishers 
and authors, and through the initiative and generosity of Dr. Simon 
Millner of the Spinoza Foundation. This collection of American 
books and periodicals will not only be a permanent contribution to 
the Dutch universities, but will be undeniable evidence for many 
sceptical Europeans that America is a philosophical ‘‘producer’’ 
on a scale unknown to them before. 

At the business session of the Congress on August 18 there 
came into being the International Federation of Philosophical So- 


cieties. The statutes adopted appear in the official French version 
as follows: 
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CHAPITRE I. Nature, but, siége et durée de la Fédération. 


ART. 1.—La FEDERATION INTERNATIONALE DES SOCIETES 
DE PHILOSOPHIE groupe les Sociétés, nationales ou internationales, dont 
l’activité propre est le développement des études et des recherches philo- 
sophiques. ‘ 

ART. 2.— Le but de la Fédération est le suivant: 

(a) Contribuer directement au développement des échanges de vues et des 
relations scientifiques entre les philosophes de tous pays, dans un esprit de 
liberté et de respect mutuel; 

(b) Faciliter les relations entre les philosophes des divers pays lorsqu’il 
est utile ou nécessaire d’avoir recours & une coopération internationale; 

(c) Favoriser les contacts entre les institutions, les Sociétés et les 
Revues périodiques, consacrées 4 la Philosophie; 

(@) Rassembler une documentation utile au développement et a 1’organi- 
sation des études philosophiques. Des Archives seront ouvertes et tenues 4 la 
disposition des membres des Sociétés fédérées ; 

(e) Contribuer par tous les moyens financiers, cotisations ou autres res- 
sources, & la formation, au développement et 4 1’entretien de ces Archives 
philosophiques ; 

(f) Lorsque le besoin s’en fera sentir, et moyennant 1’obtention de crédits 
extraordinaires, entreprendre telles autres taches dont 1’accomplissement sera 
profitable 4 1’activité philosophique sur le plan international. 

ART. 3.— La Fédération-peut recevoir certaines subventions des différents 
Gouvernements ou des Organisations intergouvernementales, ainsi que des 
donations de Sociétés privées ou de particuliers, afin d’entreprendre certaines 
taches, recherches, publications, ou d’organiser certains Congrés, 4 condition 
que ces activités se rattachent clairement aux fins propres qui sont les siennes 
et qu’elles soient de nature 4 faciliter, sur le plan international, le progrés 
des études philosophiques et leur communication au monde savant et au public 
cultivé. 

Dans les cas ici prévus, la Fédération pourra, soit procéder elle-eméme & 
l’exécution de ces travaux, soit la confier 4 une organisation compétente 4 qui 
elle transférerait, dans ce cas, le montant de la subvention afférente au travail 
4 effectuer, tout en gardant la responsabilité derniére des résultats. 

ART. 4.— Le siége de la Fédération Internationale des Sociétés de Philo- 
sophie est, dane les conditions statutaires, fixé 4 Paris, 17, rue de la Sorbonne 
(Sorbonne). 

ART. 5.— La durée de la Fédération est illimitée. 


CHAPITRE II. Composition de la Fédération. 


ART. 6.—Seules, peuvent demander leur admission 4 la Fédération les 
Sociétés de philosophie réguligrement constituées. 

ART. 7.— L’admission des membres est prononcée sur leur demande par 
le Comité Directeur & la majorité des %, sauf appel devant 1’Assemblée 
Générale. 

ART. 8.— Tous les membres de la Fédération bénéficient des avantages 
et supportent les charges prévues par les présents Status. 

Ils prennent part aux travaux de 1’Assemblée Générale dans les conditions 
fixées par 1’article 11 ci-aprés. 

Ils versent une cotisation normale annuelle, proportionnelle aux cotisations 
de leurs membres sociétaires, et qui ne peut étre inférieure 4 5% de leur 
montant. Les fonds provenant de ces cotisations seront intégralement affectés 
4 l’entretien des Archives philosophiques. 
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ART. 9.— La qualité de membre de la Fédération prend fin: 

(a) Par la démission, subordonnée 4 un préavis d’un an; 

(b) Par 1’exclusion, prononcée par 1’Assemblée Générale 4 la majorité des 
deux tiers des votants, pour cause: 

1, de non-application des clauses des présents Statuts; 

2. d’opposition systématique 4 la réalisation des buts de la Fédération. 


CHAPITRE III. Fonctionnement de la Fédération. 


ART. 10.— Le fonctionnement de la Fédération est assuré par 1’As- 
semblée Générale et le Comité Directeur. 

ART. 11.— L’Assemblée Générale comprend les représentants de toutes 
les Sociétés membres, 4 raison d’un délégué pour chacune d’elles, diment 
mandaté a cet effet. Tous les délégués participent aux travaux de 1’As- 
semblée avec droit de délibération. Mais chaque Nation ne peut avoir plus de 
2, ni 1’ensemble des sociétés internationales plus de 12 délégués jouissant du 
droit de vote. 

ART. 12.— L’Assemblée Générale se réunit en session ordinaire 4 1’occa- 
sion des Congrés Internationaux de Philosophie, qui ont lieu, en principe, tous 
les quatre ans et, en session extraordinaire, toutes les fois que les circonstances 
paraissent 1’exiger. 

L’ initiative de la convocation revient, dans tous les cas, au Président du 
Comité Directeur. 

ART. 13.— Les travaux de 1’Assemblée sont effectués par les délégués 
présents et diment mandatés. Les représentations sont valables 4 condition 
qu’elles soient formulées par lettre adressée, par la Société intéressée, au 
Président du Comité Directeur, au moins une semaine avant la réunion de 
1’Assemblée, en indiquant: 

(a) Le nom du mandataire; 

(b) La portée du mandat. 

ART. 14.— La compétence de 1’Assemblée s’étend 4 toutes les questions 
relatives 4 1’activité de 1’organisation. 

En particulier: 

(a) Elle établit le budget de la Fédération et assure le contréle de la 
gestion précédente; ; 

(b) Elle se prononce sur les cas d’exclusion des membres; 

(c) Elle procéde & des élections pour constituer ou renouveler le Comité 
Directeur ; 

(d) Elle trace les grandes lignes de 1’activité du Comité Directeur et 
se prononce sur son activité passée; 

(e) Elle procéde, s’il y a lieu, 4 la révision des clauses des présents Status, 
si elle en est saisie par le Comité Directeur, ou par 1’initiative des deux tiers 
des membres; 

(f) Elle peut nommer des Commissions chargées d’étudier des problémes 
particuliers et de lui soumettre des rapports. 

ART. 15.— Les décisions en assemblée pléniére sont prises 4 la majorité 
des deux tiers des votants, pourvu qu’elle atteigne la majorité absolue. 

Dans les cas urgents et sur décision du bureau, des votes peuvent avoir 
lieu en dehors des assemblées pléniéres et par correspondance. 

ART. 16.— L’Assemblée est présidée par le Président de la Fédération, 
qui, sur consultation du Comité Directeur, prépare son ordre du jour, et fait 
rédiger les comptes rendus des débats. 

ART. 17.—Le Comité Directeur est ]’organe d’administration de la 
Fédération. Il est constitué de trente membres élus par ]’assemblée générale 
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au scrutin secret, sur présentation des délégations nationales et des sociétés 
internationales. Il ne peut compter plus de deux membres représentant une 
méme nation, ni plus de six représentants des sociétés internationales. 

Il est renouvelable par tiers au moment ov se tiennent le congrés et 1’as- 
semblée pléniére. Les membres en sont rééligibles. 

Tl nomme lui-méme, séance tenante, le bureau de la Fédération pour la 
période qui s’étend entre deux congrés consécutifs. Le bureau comprend un 
président, au moins deux vice-présidents et un secrétaire administratif. 


ART. 18 — Le Comité Directeur est présidé par le Président de la Féd- 
ération. 


Le Comité Directeur est chargé: 


(a) De recueillir les voeux des Sociétés, relatifs 4 leur activité interna- 
tionale ; 


(b) De coordonner ces voeux; » 

(c) D’étudier les moyens d’en assurer la satisfaction ; 

(a) De présenter un projet de budget 4 1’Assemblée Générale; 

(e) De surveiller 1’exécution des travaux inscrits au programme de la 
Fédération, qu’ils soient ou non confiés & un organisme extérieur ou affilié, 
et de recevoir & cet effet des rapports périodiques du Président; 

(f) Dans les cas d’urgence, et lorsqu’une convocation extraordinaire de 
1’Assemblée Générale ne paraitra pas nécessaire, de conclure des accords aux 
termes desquels la Fédération se chargerait d’accomplir sur le plan interna- 
tional certaines taches en accord avec ses buts et avec la nature et les con- 
ditions de 1’activité philosophique, contre 1’octroi d’une subvention qui vien- 
drait s’ajouter spécialement 4 son budget, ou inversement, aux termes desquels 
elle transférerait certaines de ces sommes 4 un organisme compétent en le 
chargeant d’exécuter pour elle ces travaux; dans les cas ici prévus, un rapport 
serait fait & la prochaine Assemblée Générale. 

ART. 19.— Le Président de la Fédération assume les fonctions suivantes: 

(a) I) préside les séances de 1’Assemblée Générale; 

(b) Il préside les réunions du Comité Directeur, ou en consulte les mem- 
bres par correspondance; 

(c) Il représente la Fédération, ou se fait représenter, dans tous les cas 
ot ]’activité de la Fédération 1’exige; 

(d) Tl engage les dépenses dans les cadres statutaires du budget. 

ART. 20.— Les modalités non prévues aux présents statuts seront fixées 
par un réglement intérieur élaboré par le Comité Directeur. 





The Member Societies, each of which is supposed to contribute, - 
according to the statutes, 5% of its dues, are the following: 


National Societies 


Argentina Instituto de Filosofia juridica y social 
Société Argentine de Philosophie 


Australia Société Australienne de Philosophie 


Belgium Société Belge de Philosophie 
Société Philosophique de Louvain 


Canada Association Canadienne-Frangaise pour 1’avancement 
des Sciences (Montréal) 
Société Thomiste de 1’Université d’Ottawa 


———— on ae = Senos 
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Denmark 


United States 
of America 


Finland 


France 


Great Britain 


Greece 


Italy 


Norway 
Netherlands 
Poland 
Roumania 


Sweden 


Switzerland 
Czechoslovakia 


Uruguay 


Vatican 
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Selskabet for Filosofi og Psykologi 


American Philosophical Association 


Psykologinen Seura 
Filosofinen Yhdistis 





Cercle Philosophique de Nancy 

Société d’Etudes Philosophiques du Sud-Est 
Société Francaise de Philosophie 

Société Languedocienne de Philosophie 
Société Lilloise de Philosophie 

Société Lyonnaise de Philosophie 

Société de Philosophie de Bordeaux 

Société de Philosophie de Strasbourg 

Société Toulousaine de Philosophie 


Aristotelian Society 

Mind Association 

The Royal Institute of Philosophy 
Scots Philosophical Society 


Ekpedefticos Omilos 


Istituto di Studi Filosofici di Roma 
Institut Lombard des Sciences de Milan 
Société Philosophique de Calabre 
Société Philosophique Ligurienne 


Norsk Forening for Samfunnsforskning 

Union des Sociétés Philosophiques Néerlandaises 
Polskie Towarzystwo Filozoficzne 

Société Roumaine de Philosophie 


Filosofiska Foreningen i Lund 
Filosofiska Foreningen i Stockholm 


Société Suisse de Philosophie 

Filosoficka Jednota Praha 

Société Philosophique d’Uruguay 

Academia Romana di S. Tommaso d’Aquino di Re- 


ligione Cattolica 


International Societies 


Association des Amis de Bergson 

Institut International de Philosophie 

Institut International de Psychologie des Peuples 
Institut International des Sciences Théoriques 
International African Institute 

International Phenomenological Society 
International Spinoza Foundation 
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Société Internationale de Linguistique Psychologique 


Société Internationale de Logique et de Philosophie des Sciences 
Société Russe de Philosophie des Sciences 


Union Mondiale des Sociétés Catholiques 


It is anticipated that other societies will join shortly. 

The first Executive Committee of the Federation is composed 
of the following thirty-one members with varying terms of office: 
Marcel Barzin (Belgium), Raymond Bayer (France), R. Beerling 
(Indonesia), I. M. Bochenski (International Society), Ch. Boyer 
(Vatican), Emile Bréhier (France), Enrico Castelli (Italy), S. I. 
Dockx (International Society), Eugéne Dupréel (Belgium), A. C. 
Ewing (Great Britain), Ferdinand Gonseth (International So- 
ciety), Chung Shu Lo (China), Richard P. McKeon (International 
Society), Augustin Mansion (International Society), Jacques 
Maritain (International Society), J. A. Passmore (British Domin- 
ions), Petrovici (Roumania), A. Petzall (Scandinavia), H. J. Pos 
(Netherlands), A. Reymond (Switzerland), Ladislav Rieger 
(Czechoslovakia), F. Romero (South America), W. D. Ross (Great 
Britain), F. L. R. Sassen (Netherlands), H. W. Schneider (United 
States of America), Michele F. Sciacca (Italy), L. Tatarkiewicz 
(Poland), Marten ten Hoor (United States of America), Charalam- 
pos Theodoridis (Greece), Charles Werner (Switzerland), Juan 
Zaragiieta (Spain). 

This Committee elected as its officers for the first four years: 
President, H. J. Pos; Secretary-General, Raymond Bayer; Vice- 
Presidents: A. Petzall, W. D. Ross, H. W. Schneider. 

The Eleventh International Congress of Philosophy is to be 
held in Brussels in 1952. 

Communications regarding either the Congress or the Federa- 
tion should be sent to the Secretary, Professor Raymond Bayer, 
17 rue de la Sorbonne, Paris V, France. 


HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





NOTES AND NEWS 
The Annual Meeting of the Charles S. Peirce Society will be 
held at 2:30 P.M., Monday, December 27, 1948, at the University 
of Virginia. 


The Personalist Discussion Group will meet on Monday, De- 
cember 27, 1948, at 4:00 P.M. at the University of Virginia. 
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We announce the program of the Meeting of the Eastern Di- 
vision of the American Philosophical Association, which will be 
held at the University of Virginia, December 27, 28, and 29, 1948. 


Monpay, DECEMBER 27, 
8:00 p.m. Smoker. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 28. 
9:30 a.m. Section A. Logical Positivism. 


What Is an Individual? ...............c cece eeees A. J. Ayer 

Ethical Predicates ............ceeceeceees Henry 8. Leonard 

PL (ete ee CUs Crain cewewosened C. West Churchman 

The Concept of Verifiability .............. Thomas A. Goudge 
9:30 a.m. Section B. The History of Philosophy. 

Plato and the Law of Nature ................. Glenn Morrow 

Leibniz’s Doctrine of Natural Law ........... Paul Schrecker 

The Philosophical Problem of History ........ A. R. Caponigri 
2:30 p.m. Moral and Social Philosophy. 

The Notion of Responsibility .......... Christopher V. Salmon 


Can Utilitarianism be Formulated in Naturalistic Terms? 
Lucius Garvin 
The Two Realms of Ethics .................. Hans Margolws 
4:30 p.m. Discussion of Problems of World Government. 


Susanne Langer, Charman. 
6:00 p.m. Cocktail Party. 


7:30 p.m. Banquet. Presidential Address: ‘‘Metaphysical Vi- 
sion’’ by Herbert W. Schneider. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 29 
9:00 am. The Philosophy of Science. 


An Analysis of Reduction ................e00- Ernest Nagel 
Causality and Teleology ....... iinteecy ahaa Y. H. Krikorian 
Postulates for Physical Time .................. Erwin Biser 
11:00 a.m. Business Meeting. 
2:30 p.m. Section A. The Philosophy of History. 
Nature and History .............ccceececceeees Erich Frank 
The Nature of Historical Objectivity ............ Helen Lynd 


Toynbee and the Categories of Interpretation ..John W. Blyth 
2:30 p.m. Section B. Metaphysics. 

A Realistic Defence of Causal Efficacy .......... John Wild 

Hume on Scientific Law .......... Chester Townsend Ruddick 
Ee rae Morris Lazerowitz 








